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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ; 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance and true are the details of the structure as to 
cause it, at a little distance, to have all the 
Subscriptions and Payments received by appearance of a magnificent piece of mosaic 

JOUN RICHARDSON, work. 
at no. 50, NORTH FUURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, “In the out face of the buildings there are 
PHILADELPHIA. no signs of mortar, the intervals between the 
a beds being chinked with stones of the minutest 
For“ The Friend.” ae The oe and backing are done 
in rubble masonry, the mortar presenting no 
AMERICAN RUINS. indications of the presence of lime. “Phe 
In one of the volumes of documents latterly | thickness of the main wall at base is within an 
printed by order of the Senate of the United | inch or two of three feet ; higher up it is less 
States, containing Reports to the Secretary of |—diminishing every story by retreating jogs 
War, of military reconnaissances made west | on the inside, from bottom to top. _ lis eleva- 
of Santa Fe, we find much matter of interest, | tion, at its present highest point, is between 
and thinking the following accounts of ruins | twenty-five and thirty feet, the series of floor 
found in the country inhabited by the Navajo| beams indicating that there must have been 
Indians, would interest the readers of “ The| originally at least three stories. The ground 
Friend,” they are sent for insertion. | plan, including the court, in exterior develop- 
These ruins lie in about 36° north latitude, | ment, is about 403 feet. Onthe ground floor, 
and 108° west longitude, and are situated in|exclusive of the outbuildings, are fifty-four 
the Cafion de Chaco. A cajion, it may be| apartments, some of them as small as five feet 
proper to remark, is a narrow valley, gener-| square, and the largest about twelve by six 
ally the bed of a stream, as is the case) feet, ‘These rooms communicate with each 
with the Cafion de Chaco, the bottom of the} other by very small doors, some of them as 
cafion being mostly many hundred feet below | contracted as two anda half by two and a 
the level of the surface of the country. This | half feet; and in the case of the inner suite, 








feature is of very common occurrence in the| the doors communicating with the interior | 


extreme western portions of our continent. court are as small as three and a half by two 
We extract from a report made by Lieute-| feet. The principal rooms, or those most in 
nant J. H. Simpson, of an expedition into the| use, were, on account of their having larger 
Navajo country in 1849. He says: ‘“‘ Three | doors and windows, most probably those of 
miles more bringing us to the Rio Chaco, ajthe second story. The system of flooring 
tributary of the Rio San Juan; and five| seems to have been large transverse unhewn 
miles more to a point whence could be seen in| beams, six inches in diameter, laid transverse- 
the distance, on a slight elevation, a conspicu-|ly from wall to wall, and then a number of 
ous ruin, called, according to some of the Pue-| smaller ones, about three inches in diameter, 
blo Indians with us, Pueblo de Montezuma, laid longitudinally upon them. What was 
and according to the Mexicans, Pueblo Colo-| placed on these does not appear, but most pro- 
rado. Hosta calls it Pueblo de Ratones ;| bably it was brush, bark, or slabs, covered 
Sandoval, the friendly Navajo chief with us,| with a layer of mud mortar. The beams 
Pueblo Grande ; and Carravahal, our Mexi-| show no signs of the saw or axe ; on the con- 
can guide, who probably knows more about it | trary, they appear to have been hacked off by 
than any one else, Pueblo Pintado.” means of some very imperfect instrument. 
“ Afier partaking of some refreshments, [| On the west face of the structure, the windows, 
started off, with high expectations—my assist-| which are only in the second story, are three 
ants, the Messrs. Kern, accompanying me— | feet two’ inches by two feet two inches. On 
to examine the ruins of Pueblo Pintado. We} the north side, they are only in the second and 
found them to more than answer our expecta-| third stories, and are as small as fourteen by 
tions, Forming one structure, and built of| fourteen inches. At different points about the 
tabular pieces of hard, fine-grained, compact | premises were three circular apartments sunk 
gray sandstone, (a material entirely unknown|in the ground, the walls being of masonry. 
in the present architecture of New Mexico,)|'These apartments the Pueblo Indians call 
to which the atmosphere has imparted a red-| estuffus, or places where the people held their 
dish tinge, the layers or beds being not thicker | political and religious meetings.” 
than three inches, and sometimes as thin as| ‘The site of the ruins is a knoll, some 
one-fourth of an inch, it discovers in the ma-| twenty or thirty feet above the surrounding 
sonry a combination of science and art which} plain—the Rio Chaco coursing by it, two or 
can only be referred to a higher stage of civi-| three hundred yards distant, and no wood be- 
lization and refinement than is discoverable in ing visible within the circuit of a mile. 
the works of Mexicans or Pueblos of the pre- 





sent day. Indeed, so beautifully diminutive | obtained to build the structure seems to have 


been just back of our camp. 

** Hosta says this pueblo was built by Mon- 
tezuma and his people, when they were on 
their way from the north towards the south ; 
that, afier living here and in the vicinity fora 
while, they dispersed, some of them going east 
and settling on the Rio Grande, and others 
south into Old Mexico.” 

“Ninth camp, August 27.—Not finishing 
our examinations at the ruins of Pueblo Pin- 
tado yesterday afternoon, we again visited 
them early this morning. On digging about 
the base of the exterior wall, we find that, for 
at least two feet, (the depth our time would 
permit us to go,) the same kind of masonry 
obtuins below as above, except that ii appears 
more compact. We could find no signs of the 
genuine arch about the premises, the lintels of 
the doors and windows being generally either 
a number of pieces of wood laid horizontally 
side by side, a single stone slab laid in this 
manner, or occasionally a series of smaller 
ones so placed horizontally upon each other 
that, whilst presenting the form of a sharp 
angle, in vertical longitudinal section, they 
would support the weight of the fabric above, 
Fragments of pottery lay scattered around, the 
colours showing taste in their selection and in 
the style of their arrangement, and being still 
quite bright. We would gladly, had time per- 
mitted, have remained longer to dig among the 
rubbish of the past; but the troops having 
already got some miles in advance of us, we 
were reluctantly obliged to quit. 

“Two miles over a slightly-rolling country, 
our general course being still north-west, 
brought us to the commencement of the Cajion 
de Chaco, its width here being about two hun- 
dred yards. Friable sandstone rocks, massive 
above, stratified below, constitute its enclosing 
walls, Four miles further, on the right side 
of the cafion, is a habitation excavated in the 
rocks, its front wall being of stone and mud 
masonry. The height of the apartment is four 
feet ; dimensions in plan, fourteen by fourteen 
feet; and size of doorway, two by two feet. 
Alongside of it is another small apartment, 
also excavated in the rocks.” 

“Thirteen miles from our last camp, we 
came to another old ruin, called by Carrava- 
hal Pueblo Weje-gi, built, like Pueblo Pinta- 
do, of very thin tabular pieces of compact 
sandstone. The circuit of the structure, in- 
cluding the court, was near.seven hundred 
feet. ‘The number of apartments on the 
ground figor, judging from what was distin- 
guishable, was probably ninety-nine. The 
highest present elevation of the exterior wall 
is about twenty-five feet, ‘Ihe great mass of 
rubbish below, however, shows that it must 


“ The quarry from which the material was | have been higher.” 











“ August 28.—This morning, the route of 
the command deviating from the Cajion of 
Chaco, in which were represented to be some 
more ruins of an interesiing character, | ob- 
tained permission from the colonel command- 
ing to visit them—it being my intention to 
join the command upon the Chaco, which it 
was said the troops would strike again before 
halting for the night.” 

** Proceeding down the cafion one and a 
half miles, (iis general course north-west by 
west,) we came to an old ruined structure, 
called by Carravahal Pueblo Una Vida. ‘The 
circuit of this pueblo we found on measure- 
ment to be nine hundred and ninety-four feet. 
The structure has been built, like those I have 
already described, of very thin tabular fine- 
grained sandstone—the highest present eleva- 
tion of the main walls being about fifteen feet. 
Two stories are now discoverable, but the 
mass of debris at the base of the walls cer- 
tainly shows that there must originally have 
been more. The remains of four circular 
estuffas are still apparent. 

* A mile further down the cafion, we came 
to another pueblo in ruins, called by Carrava- 
hal Hungo Pavie, which he interprets Crooked 
Nose. These ruins show the same nicety in the 
details of their masonry as those I have already 
described. The ground plan shows an extent 
of exterior development of eight hundred and 
seventy-two feet, and a number of rooms upon 

the ground floor equal to seventy-two. The 
structure shows the existence of but one circu- 
lar estuffa, and this is placed in the body of 
the north portion of the building, midway from 
either extremity. This estuffa differ from the 
others we have seen, in having a number of 
interior counterforts. ‘The main walls of the 
building are at base two and three-quarter feet 
through, and at this time show a height of 
about thirty feet. The ends of the floor beams, 
which are still visible, plainly showing that 
there was originally, at least, a vertical series 
of four floors, there must then also have 
been originally at least a series of four 
stories of rooms; and as the debris at 
the base of the walls is very great, it is rea- 
sonable to infer that there may have been 
even more. The floor beams, which are 
round, in transverse section, and eleven inches 
in diameter, as well as the windows, which 
are as small as twelve by thirteen inches, have 
been arranged horizontally, with great preci- 
sion and regularity, Pottery, as usual, was 
found scattered about the premises. 

‘* Continuing down the cajion one and three 
quarter miles further, we came to another ex- 
tensive structure in ruins, the name of which, 
according to the guide, is Pueblo Chettro 
Kettle, or, as he interprets it, the Rain Pueblo. 
These ruins have an extent of exterior circuit, 
inclusive of the court, of about thirteen hun- 
dred feet. The material of which the struc- 
ture has been made, as also the style of the 
masonry, is the same as that of the ruined 
pueblos I have already described—the stone 
a sandstone, and the beams pine and cedar. 
The number of stones at present discoverable 
is four—there having been originally a series 
of windows (four anda half by three and a 
half feet) in the first story, which are now 




































































| walled up. 


THE FRIEND. 


The number of rooms on the first | this world, as if it were never to have an end, 
floor, all of which were distinguishable, except- | and we neglect the next, as if it were never to 
ing those in the west wing, inust have been as have a beginning. — Fenelon. 

many as one hundred and twenty-four. The 
circular estuffas, of which there are six in 
number, have a greater depth than any we 
have seen, and differ from them also in exhib- 
iting more stories, one of them showing cer- 





Snow Without a Cloud. 


We chronicled, some time last summer, the 
occurrence of a remarkable shower ol! rain 


lainly two, and possibly three, the lowest one 
appearing to be almost covered up with debris. 


found a room in an almost perfect state of pre- 


In the north-west corner of these ruins we 


servation. This room is fourteen by seven and 
a half feet in plan, and ten feet in elevation. It 
has an outside doorway, three and a half feet 
high by two and a quarter wide, and one at 
its west end, leading into the adjoining room, 
two feet wide, and at present, on account of 
rubbish, only two and a half feet high. ‘The 
stone walls still have their plaster upon them, 
in a tolerable state of preservation. On the 
south wall is a recess, or niche, three feet two 
inches high by four feet five inches wide by 
four feet deep. lis position and size naturally 
suggested the idea that it might have been a fire- 
place ; but if so, the smoke must have returned 
to the room, as there was no chimney outlet for 
it. In addition to this large recess, there were 
three smaller ones in the same wall. The 
ceiling showed two main beams, laid trans- 
versely ; on these, longitudinally, were a num- 
ber of smaller ones in juxta position, the ends 
being tied together by a species of wooden 
fibre, and the interstices chinked in with small 
stones ; on these again, transversely, in close 
contact, was a kind of lathing of the odour and 
appearance of cedar—all in a good state of 
preservation. Depending from the beams 
were several short pieces of rope, a specimen 
of which I got. The floor of the room is cov- 
ered with rubbish. A large quantity of potte- 
ry lay strewed about the ruins,” 
(To be continued.) 





Live for Something.—* Thousands of men,” 
says Chalmers, * breathe, move, and live— 
pass off the stage of life, and are heard of no 
more. Why? They do not partake of good 
in the world, and none were blessed by them ; 
none could point to them as the means of their 
redemption ; not a line they wrote, not a word 
they spake, could be recalled; and so they 
perished : their light went out in darkness, and 
they were not remembered more than insects 
of yesterday. Will you thus live and die, O 
man immortal? Live for something. Do 
good and leave behind you a monument of 
virtue, that the storms of time cannot destroy. 
Write your name by kindness, love and mer- 
cy, on the hearts of thousands you will come 
in contact with year by year, and you will 
never be forgotten.—No; your name, your 
deeds, will be legible on the hearts you leave 
behind, as the stars on the brow of the even- 
ing. Good deeds will shine as bright on the 
earth as the stars of heaven.” 





The Present and the Future.—It is strange 
that the experience of so many ages should 
not make us judge more solidly of the present 
and of the future, so as to take proper mea- 
sures in the one for the other. We doat upon 







formation of cloud, was absent. 





falling from a cloudless sky, which was no. 
ticed in this city, at Norristown, and we be. 
lieve at some other places in the vicinity. A 
William Radcliff Burt, writing in the Athe- 
neum, of November 22d, gives the following 
description of an equally, or still more, curious 
fall of snow from a clear sky, which happened 
in London on the 18th of that month. 


“11 A. M., Wellington-street, Victoria-park, 


London, Nov. 18.—At about half-past nine 
this morning my attention was arrested by a 
smart fall of snow, the sun shining brilliantly 
during its precipitation. 
the N. or N. N. W. was blowing, and small 
masses of that particular variety of cumulus 
known as scud, were drifting with consider- 
able rapidity across the otherwise clear blue 
sky. 
ate neighbourhood of the sun’s place, but they 
were evidently too far removed from the zenith 
to at all affect the snowy precipitation going 
on,—indeed, the northerly current was drift 
ing them away. 


A keen wind from 


Some cirro-strata were in the immedi- 


* It was an interesting sight when the zenith 


was clear, which was most frequently the 
case, to look into the depths of the azure 
ocean, the only interruption being the myriads 
of flakes of snow dotting the clear heavens 
ofien with a silvery whiteness from the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s light. 


There was not the 
remotest idea conveyed to the mind of a clond 


from which the snow fell. The masses of 
scud appeared to be too small and separated 


by intervals too considerable to lead to the 
idea that the snow originated in the usual at- 
mospheric processes ; and it was exceedingly 
interesting to observe that there was no aug- 
mentation or diminution coincident with the 
small clouds transiting the zenith. The en- 
tire phenomenon evidently led to the conclu- 
sion that the fall of snow was one of those 
rare instances in which the usual link in the 
condensation and precipitation of vapour, the 
Not the re- 
motest approach to the appearance of a cloud 
was presented by the falling flakes ; the azure 
of the sky was seen most strikingly distinct 
through the spaces not occupied by them. It 
would be interesting to know if, at the distance 
of a mile or two south of the place of observa- 
tion, the falling snow presented the appear- 
ance of a cloud illumined by the sun; if so, 
the explanation is at once easy. 

‘‘ The observer was situated in a portion of 
atmosphere in which so rapid a condensation 
was going on as to prevent the formation of 
vesicular vapour,—but, on the other hand, to 
form separate nuclei at considerable distances 
from each other. It was, in fact, a sudden 
agglomeration of the minute particles of invi- 
sible vapour somewhat in the manner of the 
rapid formation of heavy rain. Had the pro- 
cess occurred in the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, it is highly probable a cloud would 
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stance of the flakes of snow being seen in close | by repining, nor save anything by resisting. 
proximity to each other—the effect of distance.| It is true you have lost a child, and all that 
The fall of snow lasted about half an hour, | could be lost in a child of that age; but you 
and it was exceedingly interesting to notice | have kept one child, and you are likely to do 
the contrast of the sun shining brilliantly dur-/so long. You have kept a husband. You 
ing its continuance with the shrouded state of | have kept your beauty and your health, unless 
the sky by cloud afierwards without a flake | you have destroyed them yourself, or discour- 
being apparent.” aged them to stay with you by using them ill. 
You have friends who are as kind to you as 
you can wish, or as you can give them leave 
to be. You have honour and esteem from all 
who know you: or if ever it fails in any de- 
gree, it is only upon that point of your seem- 
ing to be fallen out with God and the whole 
world, and neither to care for yourself, nor 
anything else, after what you have lost. 




































The Newspaper Press of the U. States.— 
The following facts and figures are from the 
Census Tables. ‘They allude to the first of 
June, 1850: 


No. Copies Printed 
No. Circulation. Annually. 





Pa igg $58 140800 sR500000| "og wl ay, perhap, that one thing was 
Semi-Weeklies 125 80,000 8,320,000 | all to you, and your fondness of it made you 
Weeklies 2000 2,875,000 149,500,000 |indifferent to every thing else. But this, | 
Sob teatiiee = a aaiacae doubt, will be so far from justifying you, that 
7 - ’ — it will prove to be your fault, as well as your 
Cae a er poate étdhicain. God Almighty gave you afk the 

2800 5,000,000 422,600,000 | blessings of life, and you set your heart wholly 


upon one, and despise or undervalue all the 
rest: is this his fault or yours? Nay, is it 
not to be very unthankful to heaven, as well 
as very scornful to the rest of the world? is it 
not to say, because you have lost one thing 
God has given you, you thank him for nothing 
he has left, and care not what he takes away ? 
is it not to say since that one thing has gone 
— out of the world, then is nothing left in it 

How to Do Good.—Dr. Johnson wisely which you think can deserve your kindness or 
said, “He who waits to do a great deal of esteem? A friend makes me a feast, and 
good at once, will never do any thing.” Life places before me all that his care or kindness 
is made up of little things. It is but once in could provide; but | set my heart upon one 
an age that occasion is offered for doing a ee alone, and, if that happens to be thrown 
great deed. True greatness consists in being own, I scorn all the rest ; and though he 
great in little things. How are railroads sends for another of the same kind, yet I rise 
built? By one shovelful of dirt after another ; from the table in a rage, and say, “ My friend 
one shovelful at a time. Thus drops make is become my oe and he has done me the 
the ocean, Hence, we should be willing to greatest wrong in the world.” Havel reason, 


Of these, 424 papers were published in the 
New England States, 876 in the Middle States, 
716 in the Southern, and 784 in the Western 
States. Average circulation in the United 
States, 1785. There is one publication for 
every 7161 free inhabitants in the United 
States and territories. 


have been observed, simply from the circum- | we intended otherwise, yet we can get nothing! a man know not how to rule his own house, 






























do a little good at a time, and never “ wait to 
do a great deal of good at once.” If we would 
do much good in the world, we must be will- 
ing to do good in little things, little acts one 
afier another ; speaking a word here, giving a 
tract there, and setting a good example all 
the time ; we must do the first good thing we 
can, and then the next, and the next, and so 
keep on doing good. This is the way to ac- 
complish any thing. Thus only shall we do 
all the good in our power. 





Against Excessive Grief. 


I know no duty in religion more generally 
agreed on, nor more justly required by God 
Almighty, than a perfect submission to his 
Will in all things ; nor do [ think any disposi- 
tion of mind can either please him more, or 
become us better, than that of being satisfied 
with all he gives, and contented with all he 
lakes away. None, [ am sure, can be of 
more honour to God, nor of more ease to our- 
selves. For, if we consider him as our Ma.- 
ker, we cannot contend with him; if as our 
Father, we ought not to distrust him : so that 
we may be confident, whatever he does is in- 
tended for good; and whatever happens that 










children in subjection with all gravity ; for if 


wisdom, or good grace in what I do? or would 
it become me better to eat of the rest that is 
before me, and think no more of what hap- 
pened, and could not be remedied ? 
Christianity teaches and commands us to 
moderate our passions; to temper our affec- 
tions towards all things below ; to be thankful 
for the possession, and patient under the loss, 
whenever He who gave shall see fit to take 
away. Your extreme fondness was perhaps 
as displeasing to God before, as now your ex- 
treme affliction is; and your loss may have 
been a punishment for your faults in the man- 
ner of enjoying what you had. It is at least 
pious to ascribe all the ill that befalls us to 
our own demerits, rather than to injustice to 
God. And it becomes us better to adore the 
issues of his providence in the effects, than to 
inquire into the causes ; for submission is the 
only way of reagoning between a creature and 
its Maker; and contentment in his will is the 
greatest duty we can pretend to, and the best 


remedy we can apply to all our misfortunes. 
— Temple. 





It is a Common Saying, that charity should 
begin at home. A bishop should be “one 
that ruleth well his own house, having his 
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how shall he take care of the church of God ?” 
The virtue of religion should be seen at home, 
regulating the passions and the desires, and 
diffusing a Christian influence throughout the 
domestic circle. 


—— 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To Ricnarp Burke. 


Ballitore, 2ist of Twelfth month, 1785. 
My dear Richard,— 

I was obliged by thy letter and the book ;* 
I have read it myself, and am reading it to my 
wife; | am entertained, informed, and instruct- 
ed by it. 

[ am always glad when Edmund writes, 
because he then speaks not only to the pre- 
sent age of the world, but to future ages. 
Prejudice, passion, and faction decay in time, 
they die a natural death, and then good sense 
and sound reasoning are heard, their plea is 
impartially attended to, and judgment is given 
in their favour. I know so few, and am so 
little known, that it is hard for me to say what 
the general sentiment of people, who read and 
think in. this country is, respecting the book, 
but I believe it is mostly approved of by such, 
Indeed, when a public man writes, | think 
people generally divide in their declared opin- 
ions, nat according to the merits of the work, 
but the prejudices which they have conceived 
respecting the man ; the colour and character 
of the writer are given to his writings, and the 
author and the book are held in the same esti- 
mation. I acknowledge my prejudice and 
partiality too, but I do not think these disqua- 
lify me for judging, so much as a want of 
capacity ; to decide on the merits of such a 
performance, requires more philosophical and 
political knowledge than ever fell to my share. 
{ have learned very little, but that little has 
been sufficient to let me see my great igno- 
rance. 

What put it in thy head, my dear Richard, 
that | had been in France? [ never was on 
any continent. Some of our religious Society 
have been lately in France and Germany, 
under a persuasion of duty, disseminating our 
principles, and I hope some good fruits will 
be the consequence of their Gospel labours. 
A meeting of our Friends is established at Dun- 
kirk, and a considerable number hold our re- 
ligious profession in the province of Langue- 
doc, &c., of whose stability and growth in 
religious experience, we entertain good hopes. 
How they are likely to be affected by the 
strange commotions in that kingdom, | have 
not learned. Whether the men there, that are 
turning things upside down, have wisdom to 
regenerate a civil, political state, | know not; 
I rather doubt it, but of this I am sure, that 
they have neither wisdom nor right authority 
to establish a state religion. Christ Jesus, by 
his Spirit, always ruled, still ruleth, and ever 
will rule in his own church, And when I 
hear a man whom | revere as the greatest 
luminary in civil society, of the age in which 
he lives, when I hear such a man talk of reli- 


gion, or a church by law established, I regret 





* Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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In 1659, Lord Baltimore claimed all the was a considerable debt due to him from the 
said peninsula as included in his grant of Crown, in lieu of which his son William Penn 
1632. {as heir, petitioned King Charles II., that letters 
soul | wish and desire that one ray of the| In 1661, Charles Lord Baltimore, son of, patent might be granted him for a tract of land 


that the prejudice of education, and the false 
medium through which he views religious ob- 
jects, have misled his judgment, and from my 





Carcilius, procured a grant and confirmation in America. 

of the patent passed in favour of his father in| Afier a full and elaborate hearing of all the 
1632, But until 1664 New Sweden (now objections raised against the petition by Lord 
Delaware) and New Netherlands (New York Baltimore and others, the affair finally resulted 
and New Jersey) continued under the govern-|in William Penn’s favour; and he was by 
ment of the Dutch. charter, dated at Westminster, the 4th day of 

King Charles II. not willing that the Dutch| March, 1681, made and constituted full and 
should hold possessions in the midst of the/absolute Proprietor of all that tract of land 
British colonies, early in 1664 granted ajand province now called Pennsylvania, with 
patent to his brother James, duke of York and|the powers of government ; as in full satisfac. 
Albany, for sundry tracts of land in America, |tion for the sixteen thousand pounds sterling 
including what the Dutch claimed under the|due to him from the Crown on his father’s 
name of New Netherland. The commission|account. This charter did not include the 
sent by the Duke of York to reduce and bring |three lower counties on Delaware; William 
under his jurisdiction the Dutch settlements|Penn obtained that additional territory of the 
coming within his patent, also took possession| Duke of York, by two deeds of feoffment, 
of New Sweden on Delaware, which had never| transferring all the duke’s right, title, and in- 
submitted to, nor acknowledged Lord Balti-| terest therein to William Penn, his heirs and 
more’s claim. They capitulated to the duke’s|assigns, dated August 24th, 1682. 
commissioner, and six of their principal men| The first deed was for the town of New 
signed articles of agreement and submission Castle, with a district of twelve miles around 
to the British Government. it on the west side of the Delaware river. 

The Duke of York having become seized of} The second of the same date, comprehend. 
New Netherland and New Sweden, did thejed the tract of land from twelve miles south 
same year for a competent sum of money,|of New Castle to Cape Henlopen, divided into 
grant and convey to John Lord Berkley, and|two counties, Kent and Sussex, which, with 
Sir George Carteret, members of the king’s| New Castle, were called the territories of 
council, a part of New Netherland, which thus| Pennsylvania, or the three lower counties on 
became divided into New Jersey and New| Delaware. 

York; the former taking its name fromthe} On the 20th of September, 1682, William 
Isle of Jersey, in compliment to Sir George|Penn sailed for America in the ship Welcome, 
Carteret, whose family came from thence.|(a vessel of three hundred tons burthen,) with 
New York was named in honour of the Duke|a considerable amount of prepared materials 
of York. for his intended mansion at Pennsbury on the 

Philip Carteret was appointed first governor| west bank of the Delaware river, about 24 
of Jersey, and arrived there in 1665. In|miles above the city of Philadelphia, and 4 
1676, it was divided into East and West New|from Bristol. There were also on board a 
Jersey. considerable number of passengers, mostly 

In 1672, the town of New Castle (in Dela-| Friends, One passenger (Richard Townsend) 
ware) was by the government of New York,| brought a mill with him from London, ready 
made a corporation. framed, which he erected on Chester Creek, 

In 1675, William Penn (for whom the Duke) for the grinding of corn, and sawing of boards, 
of York was sponsor) is brought conspicuously |In nine weeks from the date of embarking, 
into notice, being prevailed upon to become|they arrived at New Castle ; and William Penn 
joint trustee with two others between Edward| stood for the first time on the shores of the 
Billinge (who had previously purchased one| new world. 
half of New Jersey, and whose circumstances} ‘The next day the people were convened in 
had become embarrassed) and his creditors. |the old court-house, where the legal formali- 

Hence he (William Penn) became one of] ties of taking possession were gone through to 
the chief instruments in settling West New| general satisfaction ; and the assembly desired 
Jersey, and thereby acquired some knowledge | that the territories might be united to the pro- 
of the adjoining province afterwards called] vince, and that William Penn would rule over 
Pennsylvania. them in person; that they might have one 

About 1681, East New Jersey was also|parliament, one ruler. After this he visited 
sold; it was purchased by William Penn and| New York, &c.; then at Upland (now Ches- 
eleven others jointly. They took in twelve|ter) he called an assembly consisting of an 
partners, of whom Robert Barclay, the Apolo-|equal number of members from the province 
gist of Urie, was one. In 1683, he was/and territories. 
appointed governor for life, and commissioned} An act of union was passed annexing the 
by the king accordingly, (but his duties were|territories to the province. This assembly 
performed by a deputy.) He was about four] was in legislation three days. 
years younger than William Penn, and died| The Swedes and Fins at that time were 
in 1690, ayed about 42 years. computed to number about three thousand. 

Considerable difficulties having arisen, the} The Proprietor afier holding a conference with 
Proprietors of both East and West New Jer-| Lord Baltimore, in Maryland, relative to the 
sey surrendered the whole thereof to Queen| boundary lines of his province and territories, 
Anne in the year 1702. to little or no satisfactory result, returned to 

At the time of Admiral Penn’s decease, there |Coaquannock, (the Indian name for the site 


light of Divine revelation might illuminate his 
excellent understanding, and possess his noble 
mind with the essence of Christianity. Let 
the world call the profession of it by what 
opprobrious name they will, enthusiasm or 
fanaticism, as they formerly called the Master 
of the house Beelzebub ; immediate and Divine 
revelation, the internal evidence of the Chris- 
tian religion, is the only true source of right 
religious knowledge ; and what our Brennan 
poetically applies to the praise of poetry, may 
justly be said of this holy principle, that it 






























































* Exalts man’s soul above the earthly clod, 
And more than reason proves him kin to God.’ 


Let me, my dear Richard, repeat my obli- 
gations for thy kind letter, it is a high treat to 
us to hear from any of you. Present us all 
in a body tothy . ... brother, as a family 
that sincerely loves and respects him. Tell 
his nearest, amiable connexions, that they 
have our warm wishes for their health and 
happiness, and accept, my dear old friend, of 
all our affectionate greetings. 

Adieu, R.S. 
— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Historical Notes, &e. 


The following is a condensed sketch of 
some of the incidents connected with the early 
history of Maryland, Pennsylvania, &c. ; 
their charters and disputed boundaries; the 
union and disunion of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware ; with some other historical matter, col- 
lected from various authentic sources. Al- 
though originally intended for private satisfac- 
tion and reference, it is now submitted for 
publication in ‘‘ The Friend,” if deemed suit- 
able. M. C. 


The three lower counties, (now the State of 
Delaware,) were partially settled by the 
Swedes and Fins in 1627, under the reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden; and in 
1631, the Swedes erected a fort on the Chris- 
tiana Creek, near where Wilmington now 
stands, at which place they laid out a town, 
This was previous to any claim of Lord Bal- 
timore to that territory. 

In 1632, Lord Baltimore (Carcilius Calvert) 
obtained a grant from Charles |., king of Eng- 
land, for the unoccupied and uncultivated part 
of Virginia ; which the king named Maryland, 
in honour of his queen. 

In 1651, during the administration of John 
Printz, as Governor of the Swedes on Dela- 
ware, the Dutch built fort Casimir, (now call- 
ed New Castle.) 

In 1655, the Dutch at New Amsterdam 
(New York) fitted out several vessels with six 
or seven hundred men; and under the com- 
mand of their governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
came up the Delaware river, and compelled 
the Swedes to surrender their forts. Thus 
the west side of Delaware, or the peninsula, 
came into possession of the Dutch, and under 
their government. 
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where Philadelphia now stands,) and began to | severance of our affections from earthly things, 
purchase land of the natives, whom he treated | that all terrestrial possessions may be held 
with great kindness and brotherly attention, | at such a distance from us, as not to interfere 
and to whom he paid, during his administra- | with our higher duties, at the same time that 
tion, not less than twenty thousand pounds|they are thankfully enjoyed in moderation, 
sterling for the Province of Pennsylvania. and are experimentally known to contribute 

The year 1684, commenced with an incur-| to comfort in this life, as well as to our happi- 
sion of a party from Maryland making forci-| ness hereafier. 
ble entry on several plantations in the lower| ‘Temporal possessions are doubtless given 
counties, and demanding submission to Lord | for our enjoyment, but they cease to be bless- 
Baltimore, ings, when permitted to have no other influ- 
ence than to foster pride or avarice. Then 
indeed, they become as husks on which too 
many appear almost exclusively to feed, as 
the principal business of their lives, instead of 
holding them at a proper distance, which would 
give an opportunity to partake of the waters 
of life freely, as they are mercifully offered, 
without money and without price. 

What a serious—an awful malady—must 
that be, which keeps the senses torpid even 
on the verge of eternity, unconscious of the 
fearful realities of our true condition respecting 
our present duties, and in complete blindness in 
regard toa future state. Happy, indeed, would 
it be for those thus situated could they be per- 
suaded to make timely application to the Great 
Physician of souls ;—be willing to submit to 
the necessary depletions from a worldly spirit, 
that religious sensibility might be elicited, and 
their true sight quickened, And a mar- 
vellous mercy it is, encompassed as we are 
by so many spiritual infirmities, ofien to be 
made sensible, that the Physician of value, 
extends a kind and tender care over us; that 
there is still an opportunity by regarding and 
following his directions, to experience high 
things to be brought low ;—all soaring ima- 
ginations and lofty feelings to be laid as in the 
dust,—and low things to be exalted—the gen- 
tle, modest, and unassuming Spirit of Truth to 
arise into dominion: and then we shall be en- 
abled to leave all things below with the same 
happy experience with which that beloved 
predecessor in the Truth, George Fox, closed 
his mortal existence—“ that the Seed reigns 
over all,” 

State of New York. 


————=>- 


(To be continued.) 





From the American Messenger. 
HYMN. 
BY L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


It is not meet for man, O Lord, 
Who dwells in tents of clay, 
To plant his hope upon the sands, 
That waves may wash away ; 
































Nor twine his love round broken reeds, 
Or to the thankless thorn; 

Nor cast it on the frozen waste 
Of falsehood and of scorn ; 


Nor gather gold in secret heaps, 
Insatiate still for more, 

To work the ruin of his heirs, 
Or swell a stranger’s store: 


But rather, while on earth below, 
His fleeting life is lent, 

In whatsoever state he is, 
Therewith to be content. 


Place hope and love supreme on Thee, 
To Thee confide his care ; 

And lay his treasure up in heaven, 
And seek a mansion there. 


ee 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
REDUCTION OF SELF. 


In bodily diseases, or in particular cases of 
fulness in the system, depletion seems impera- 
tively necessary for the preservation of life. 
And so in moral disabilities, when the mind is 
distempered by yielding to any temptation, or 
too much puffed up by worldly possession or 
acquirement, what Christian but finds a deple- 
tion, or reduction of creaturely feeling, abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of his 
religious life? concurring in experience with 
the apostle, when he saw the importance of 
keeping his body under, and bringing it into 
subjection ; lest that by any means, when he 
had preached to others, he himself should be 
a castaway. (1 Cor, ix. 27.) 

How many, it is greatly to be feared, have 
known something of the value of a holy life, 
and have been enabled in a measure to esti- 
mate the preciousness of the pearl of great 
price, even to that degree as to be made will- 
ing to sell all they had, that they might pos- 
sess it, who for want of adhering steadily to 
their resolution, and in consequence of per- 
mitting the alluring things of time to capti- 
vate their affections, have found their concep- 
tion of its value to decline, from a dimness of 
their spiritual senses induced by omissions 
and transgressions. ‘For to him that know- 
eth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.” (James iv. 17.) 

Great then is the need often to witness a 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 149.) 


William Jackson towards the close of 1780, 
was liberated by his Friends at home for reli- 
gious service. Ina fragment of the journal 
he kept on this occasion which has been pre- 
served, he says, “The 20th of First month, 
1781, I took leave of my dear aged parents, 
brothers and sisters, under an heart tendering 
influence of near affection and sympathy, set- 
ting out, on my way, in order, if so favoured 
of the Lord, to pay a religious visit to Friends 
in some parts of New Jersey, and further east- 
ward into New York Government,—having 
felt my mind drawn thereto in the love of the 
Gospel. I rode to Philip Price’s, and next 
morning to Philadelphia, where I was at three 
meetings that day, wherein | felt comfort and 
strength. In that week, | was at meeting 
every day except Seventh-day. I was at 













































three Monthly Meetings. In some of them, I 
gave up to a gentle draught to visit the Wo- 
men’s meeting of business, wherein the good 
Hand was pleased to be near, and gave us a 
heart-tendering season together, in a renewal 
of covenant in love and in life. To His name 
be the praise forevermore.” 


From the city William Jackson went north- 


ward, and attended several of the meetings in 
Abington Quarterly Meeting, of which he 
says that he felt “ relief and peace of mind in 
endeavouring to discharge my duty according 
to ability afforded.” On Seventh-day, the 
3rd of the Second month, he returned to Phi- 
ladelphia, and attended the Quarterly Meeting 
there. ‘The several sittings whereof,” he 
says, ‘were favoured opportunities. It has 
been a time of renewed visitation to Friends 
in this city, particularly to many of the 
youth.” 


On Fifth-day, the 8th of the Second month, 


he crossed the river Delaware, and rode to 
Evesham, where the next day he attended a 
youths’ meeting. After visiting various meet- 
ings within the compass of Gloucester and Sa- 
lem Quarterly Meeting, he was on Fifth-day, 
the 15th, at the week-day meeting at Burling- 
ton. Respecting the meetings he had attend- 
ed in New Jersey, he remarks, “ Divers of 
those meetings were large, particularly the 
Monthly and Youth’s Meeting,—and some of 
them were favoured. There are many dry 
formal professors who live too much in the 
spirit of the world, and the mixtures thereof, 
yet there is a sincere-hearted number, that 
appears to be alive in the Truth, and unite 
with the honest labour of faithful Friends, that 
visit them.” 


Whilst in New Jersey William Jackson felt 


that he had been deficient in stating to his 
Friends at home, the whole prospect of service 
which had rested on his mind. He had had 
much in view visiting families extensively in 
New York, and some parts further to the 
east. Perhaps in not laying all before them, 
he might have thought that he would be 
excused from part of the labour. Now, 
when travelling in the service, he felt no dimi- 
nution of his concern, and could see no way 
home with peace of mind, except through ful- 
filling all that had been laidupon him. After 
some trial and exercise, he wrote to his friends 
at home, stating how it was with him. He in 
due time received an additional minute which 
enabled him to go forward with satisfaction in 
accomplishing his further prospect in New 
York, but his concern to pass to the eastward 


was not clearly covered by it. 

With this however he went on visiting the 
remaining meetings in New Jersey generally, 
and then passing on to Long Island. On 
Sixth-day, the 26th of Fifth month, he thus 
describes his previous Gospel labours on the 
island: “ Fifth-day, | wasat Matinicock meet- 
ing. It was large. I was enabled to labour 
in the way of my duty to the relief of my 
own mind, and I believe to the relief and en- 
couragement of others ; and not in this meet- 
ing only, but in divers of the preceding ones, 
though in some I set the example of silence, 
and an inward waiting upon God who is the 
sufficiency of his people, and fails not to sup- 
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port his depending ones. When he engages 
them to his work, he gives ability to perform 
what he requires ; so that they have it in their 
experience, that as sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof, so likewise sufficient unto the 
day is the strength given. I have visited all 
the settled meetings of Friends on this island. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced on Sixth- 
day, the 26th of Fifth month, and continued 
until Sixth-day, the Ist of Sixth month. Of 
this meeting he says: “ It was large, Friends 
generally attending the sittings to its close. 
Though things appeared to be but low, yet we 
were favoured with the ownings of Truth, so 
that the divers weighty matters that came be- 
fore us were resulted in a good degree of bro- 
therly love and condescension.” Of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York, held on 
Fourth and Fifth-days, the 6th and 7th of the 
Sixth month, he records, ‘“* The good order of 
the church was lamentably low; yet there 
were some well concerned minds who had the 
cause of Truth at heart, and were pained un- 
der a sense of the situation of things amongst 
them.” William visited the families, in part 
of which service he had the company of David 
Sands. Being under a concern to visit some 
Indians who resided at the east end of Long 
Island, he started on First-day, the 17th, ac- 
companied by John Willis, and two other 
Friends. He held meetings with these Indi- 
ans, and visited them in their cottages, in some 
of which the visiters had “ good satisfaction.” 
Of the meetings, he thus speaks: “* We were 
favoured to set before them the way of ‘Truth, 
and to point out the way of salvation, through 
the gift of Grace, which came by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and power. They behaved commendably,— 
and many of them sat very solidly. Some 
were reached and tendered. I hope lasting 
impressions were made on some of their minds, 
though in the general, I believe, there has 
been a declining amongst them of late years 
as to piety and virtue.” 

On returning from this visit towards the 
west end of the island, he had several sittings, 
in which he felt a satisfactory openness. At 
a public house kept by a Samuel Jennings, he 
had an opportunity to declare the Word to 
some of the inhabilants around, who display- 
ed great readiness to come together on the 
occasion. William did not feel easy however, 
to remain in the tavern afier the meeting, and 
went to the house of a widow, Mary Haines. 
Here he says, he had “a satisfactory oppor- 
tunity with her and her children, to inform 
them of our practice in regard to customary 
forms of prayer, that abundance of mankind 
are in,—it is to be feared, without the life and 
power, or the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
that cries Abba, Father! and helps our infir- 
mities,—giving an understanding how, and 
what to pray for,—making intercession for 
us.” After visiting another small band of In- 
dians, he returned to John Willis’s. This was 
a very trying, exercising journey to William; 
he was much indisposed in body, so that 
he was at times ready to believe that he should 
die there,—yet at the conclusion he could say, 
“« Ever worthy is He to be served and feared, 
who engages his little ones at times to go 
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forth in his name, and for his cause. He 
amply rewardeth them, and furnishes [all 
things necessary] in the needful time, So 
that they can say, they have not gone a war- 
fare at their own charge.” William comme- 
morates the Lord’s mercy in the protection 
vouchsafed him on this journey, by night as 
well as by day. It was during the American 
Revolution, and the public authorities were 
not in a situation to enforce the law or pre- 
serve and protect the people. Long Island 
was infested by gangs of robbers, who boldly 
passed about from place to place, plundering 
by day as well as by night. Out of the hands 
of these depredators, William and his compa- 
nions appear to have been providentially pre- 
served. At one time the gang after having 
robbed a house at which the Friends had been 
a little before, passed the house where they 
then were, without stopping, being on their 
way to rob a dwelling where the Friends were 
to have been that night. William and com- 
panions had felt a stop in their minds, and 
were thus, he says, “ preserved out of their 
hands.” At another time the gang were seen 
lying in wait by the side of the road along 
which the Friends expected to pass that even- 
ing, but William felt an inclination to stop 
short of their proposed resting-place for the 
night, which in consequence they all did. 
“ Thus,” William says, “escaping a second 
time, though we had no foreknowledge.” 
(To be continued.) 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 


JOSEPH BEWLEY. 


Joseph Bewley, of Sandford Hill, Dublin, 
an elder, deceased Ninth month 15th, 1851, 
aged 56 years. Died at Newcastle, near 
Castlewellan, county of Dover, Ireland. 

This beloved Friend had been spending a 
few days with his family at the above retired 
watering place, and was returning with them 
from a walk, in which he had greatly admired 
the beauties of nature, and conversed on the 
beneficence of the Creator, when, without any 
premonitory symptoms, he fell to the ground, 
and, on being raised, it was found that life had 
become extinct. 

Sudden as was the call to put off mortality, 
there is good ground to believe it did not find 
him unprepared. He was one who, from 
early youth, evidenced by a consistent life and 
conversation, that he had yielded his heart to 
the love of Christ; and walking in humility 
and watchfulness, he became a bright example 
of dedication to the cause of Truth. 

His natural talents were good, and he pos- 
sessed an enlarged and highly cultivated un- 
derstanding ; these being sanctified, were dedi- 
cated to the glory of the Great Giver, and he 
became singularly useful in the concerns of 
our religious Society, and of the community at 
large. He long filled the important offices of 
Elder and Overseer, with great acceptance, 
and in other departments of service in the 
church, he laboured with much fidelity and 
willingness, 

Beloved and honoured for his work’s sake, 
he had acquired much influence ; yet was he 
a rematkable example of humility and meek- 


ness ; and his conduct was characterized by a 
suavity of manner that gained for him a large 
share of respect and esteem. 

Being blessed with a competency, he had 
retired from the active pursuits of business for 
several years; and in the stewardship of the 
pecuniary means with which he was entrusted, 
he exhibited an exemplary liberality. 

During the seasons of famine with which 
Ireland was visited a few years ago, he filled 
the office of joint secretary with his friend and 
active fellow labourer, Jonathan Pim, to 
Friends’ Relief Committee, and with a zeal 
and diligence rarely equalled, devoted his time 
and talents to the alleviation of the wretched- 
ness and poverty which had overspread his 
native country. 

We believe he is now numbered among 
those of whom it is said, “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours; and their works do follow 
them.” 

———— 
For “The Friend.” 


Troe and Formal Prayer, 


There has always been the temptation to 
rest in the form of religion, and perhaps no 
less so at the present day than in any other. 
Against a formal profession of Christianity, 
and the performance of its requirements in the 
will and time of man, Friends bore a decided 
testimony, having been enlightened to see the 
true nature of the Gospel dispensation ; and 
submitting to its humbling, refining power, 
they testified that its duties are to be discharg- 
ed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Among the earliest acts which they remarked 
and protested against, were set family prayers, 
and private, vocal praying at stated times, 
which they saw often became a mere form 
without the life and substance of prayer. Of 
Nicholas Gates, who was born in’ 1634, and 
joined Friends about the age of 21, John 
Tomkins says, “In his childhood he took 
great delight in reading the Holy Scriptures, 
and in hearing the best reformed ministers. 
He gave himself also to private praying to the 
Lord, until on a time in his chamber, kneeling 
down by his bed-side, in order to utter words, 
he was stopped, and it was said to him in his 
heart, as he declared and believed by the 
Lord, ‘Thou needest not utter words, for I 
know thy heart and soul’s desire ;’ so he re- 
mained kneeling awhile, but uttered no words.” 
On one occasion, George Fox mentions, that 
he was moved to pray, aud the Lord’s power 
was so great, that the house seemed to be 
shaken. ‘Then a professor would pray, which 
brought deadness and a veil over them. 
Others were grieved at him, and told him * it 
was a temptation upon him.” Then he came 
to George Fox, and desired that he would 
pray again; but George says, “I could not 
pray in man’s will.” At another time he ob- 
serves, “I had a sense and discerning given 
me by the Lord, through which | saw plainly, 
that when many people talked of God and of 
Christ, &c., the serpent spoke in them; but 
this was hard to be borne.” This may be the 
case now as easily as then. 
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Another experienced Christian of that day 
speaking on the subject of prayer, says, “ True 
prayer is the breathing of the child to the Fa- 
ther which begat it, from a sense of its wants, 
for the supply of these wants. * The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” God, by the breath 
of his Spirit, begets a man out of the spirit 
and likeness of this world into his own image 
and likeness. He that is thus begotten wants 
nourishment, wants the Divine warmth, the 
breast of consolation, the clothing of the Spirit, 
the garment of salvation, the bread of life to 
feed on, the water of life to drink, He wants 
strength against the enemy’s assaults, wisdom 
against his snares and temptations ; wants the 
arm of the deliverer to preserve and carry on 
the work of redemption daily ; wants faith to 
deny the fleshly wisdom, that so he may trust 
and feel the virtue of the arm of the Deliverer ; 
he wants hope, patience, meekness, a clear 
guidance, an upright heart to follow after the 
Lord. Yea, very many are the daily wants 
of that which is begotten by the breath of 
God, in its state of weakness, until it be drawn 
up into the unity of the body, when the full 
communion with the life is felt, and the heart 
satisfied. 

‘* Now the’ breathing of this child to the 
Father, from the sense of these wants, for his 
supply, that is prayer. Though it be but a 
groan or sigh which cannot be uttered, or ex- 
pressed, yet that is prayer, true prayer, which 
hath an acceptance with the Lord, and receiv- 
eth a gracious answer from him. And he 
that begetteth the child, teacheth him to pray, 
even by the same Spirit that begat him. In 
watching daily to the Spirit, the child is kept 
sensible of the will of the Father, and in his 
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the Spirit ; and that is a true desire which the 
Spirit begets, But the affections and sparks 
of man’s kindling please not the Lord, nor do 
they conduce to the soul’s rest, but will end in 
the bed of sorrow.” 

* Now as touching the ‘book of common 
prayer,’ or prayers conceived without the im- 
mediate breathings of the Spirit, I shall speak 
my own experience faithfully, which is this ; I 
have felt both these ways draw out the wrong 
part, and keep that alive in me, which the true 
prayer kills, He that utters a word beyond 
the sense which God begets in his Spirit, takes 
God’s name in vaio, and provokes him to jeal- 
ousy against his own soul, ‘God is in hea- 
ven, thou art on earth; therefore let thy words 
be few.’ The few words which the Spirit 
speaks, or the few siill, soft, gentle breathings 
which the Spirit begets, are pleasing to God, 
and profitable to the soul ; but the many words 
which man’s wisdom affects, hurt the precious 
life, and thicken the veil of death over the 
soul, keeping that part alive which separates 
from God, which part must die ere the soul 
can live. 

“ The true prayer is by that which God be- 
gets in the virtue of his Spirit; ‘ praying 
always in the Spirit,’ in the time he chooses. 
For the Spirit breathes as well when he list- 
eth, as where he listeth ; and man cannot limit 
him, when he shall breathe, or when he shall 
not breathe ; but is to wait the season of his 
breathing, and so to ‘ watch unto prayer.’ ” 

Happy will it be for all those who are graft- 
ed into Christ Jesus the true vine, and abiding 
in Him, receive their spiritual life and suste- 
nance from Him. These have no confidence 
in themselves, or in any formal acts which 
man can perform when he chooses. They are 
baptized into death from time to time, and are 
also made living witnesses of the power of his 





nights, when the earth has been clad with 
snow and ice, and it appeared as though veg- 
etation might never again cheer the vision of 
the husbandman,—the rays of the sun re-ap- 
pear, loosen the hold of the frost, and the cold 
glassy casement of the forest, drop and dissolve, 
to moisten the earth, and resuscitate the veget- 
able kingdom ;—all made subservient in un- 
searchable wisdom to the desigas of Him who 
called light out of darkness, and said, let these 
things be, and they were. 

Youth is comparable to the season of spring, 
when the tender budding of the vegetable king- 
dom, nourished by the warming rays of the 
sun, the showers and the dew, that enliven and 
accelerate the growth, all unite to promise a 
rich harvest to the husbandman, who prunes 
his vine, carefully destroys the first appear- 
ance of the noxious weed, and watches the 
growth of every plant that may yield in its 
season fruit to the reaper, and bread to the 
eater. 

But we see where proper and judicious cul- 
tivation have been neglected, how soon noxious 
weeds take possession, almost, if not entirely, 
to the exclusion of every valuable production 
of the soil, And if a sedulous and watchful 
care be not exercised over the expanding and 
fruitful minds of children, so as both by ex- 
ample and precept, to nurture the tender bud- 
dings of Truth; and endeavour to eradicate 
every shoot from the evil seed, which pleads 
and would persuade that there is nothing in 
dress, and but little in address, worth regarding 
as matters of importance ; advising and care- 
fully restraining them, and also encouraging 
in their minds a relish and respect for the dig- 
nified simplicity of primitive Quakerism ; how 
soon may the thorn and the nettle supply the 
place where the rose and the myrtle should 
blossom. 


light he sees the way wherein he is to walk ;| resurrection, and their rejoicing is in the feel- 
he sees also the enemy when he is coming—| ing of his quickening Spirit, both in their own 
the snares he is privily laying, and he feels! souls, and in their dear brethren and sisters. 


In the days of old when the Lord’s chosen 
people were taught through the instrument- 
ality of Moses, the language to the children 
was, Ask thy Father, and he will show thee ; 





his own weakness to withstand or escape ; and | Prayer begotten by it is very precious; and 


in this sense, his heart cries to the Father of 
spirits for preservation, for him to stand by 
him, for him to step in in the needful time, 
even in the season of distress. Thus watch- 
ing to the Spirit, the life of a Christian is a 
continual course of prayer; he prays con- 
tinually. This is the living prayer of the 
living child, which consists not in a form of 
words, either read out of a book, or conceived 
in the mind ; but in feeling the breath of its 
nature issuing out from the principle of life in 
it, to the living Spring which is the Father of 
it; who by causing his virtues to spring up in 
it, nourisheth it to everlasting life. 

* Now, as the Father teacheth to pray, so 
he giveth desires or words (if he please) ac- 
cording to the present need. Sometimes he 
gives but ability to sigh or groan; if he gives 
no more he accepts that. Sometimes he gives 
strong breathings, and plenty of words to pour 
out the soul in before the Lord. But if a man 
Should catch these words, and lay them up 
against another time, and offer them up to God 
in his own will, this would be but will-wor- 
ship and abomination. This I have known 
experimentally, and have felt the wrath of 
God for it. That is prayer which comes from 


when he who is the Master of all true wor- 
shipping assemblies, puts his children forth in 
vocal intercession, they unite as the Spirit 
gives utterance, and the ability to join with it. 
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and thy elders, and they will tell thee; but 
how shall parents show that which they un- 
derstand not ; or elders tell that which they 
do not know. Where then shall the children 
learn? Christ said, “ ‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for | am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” Jeremiah said, “ It is good that a man 
bear the yoke in his youth.” And Isaiah 
said, “* Thine eyes shall see thy teachers ; and 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, say- 
ing, this is the way walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right hand and when ye turn to the 
left.” 

It behoves such as occupy important stations 
in the church to look well to their individual 
standing ; not at one another, but at themselves, 
and to Christ the Head ; and have their adorn- 
ing both outward and inward, such as shall 
cast no stumbling-block in the way of honest 
inquirers after truth, or before the tender minds 
of our beloved ehildren; for if “their vine 
shall becume of the vine of Sodom, and of the 
fields of Gomorrah, their grapes grapes of gall, 
and their clusters bitter,” wherewithal shall we 
answer for these things. 


For ** The Friend.’’ 
WINTER—YOUTH. 


Winter is a season of beauty and multiplied 
favours, wherein many lessons of lasting in- 
struction often present to the contemplative 
mind. By analogy and a proper application, 
we may learn therefrom what may apply to 
our present or future condition. How often 
do we experience wintry seasons—seasons of 
stripping—not only of the fruit and the foliage, 
but of the blossoms and buddings, in spiritual 
things; and our hearts may seem to become 
encased as the branches which bend on the 
loftiest cedars, or the most stately oak of the 
forest, when enveloped in the icy chains of 
winter. And who has not seen the lofliy 
branches of the sturdy oak, or the stately elm, 
crushed and hurled headlong to destruction, 
no more to regain a standing with the trees of 
the forest. And who has not also seen, after 
the sleety reign of wintry days and stormy 






A Parent. 
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Emancipation in Tennessee.—A bill is now 
pending in the Legislature of Tennessee, 
which forbids the owner of any slave from 
emancipating him or her until he first places 
at the disposal of the Circuit Court a fund 
sufficient for the slave’s transportation to Li- 
beria, and support for six months after reach- 
ing there ; and when this is done by the own- 
er, or by any free negro, the Judge of the 
Court must notify the Governor, by whom the 
slave will be immediately sent to some seaport 
to be transported to Liberia. 





Love nothing above God, for to love any- 
thing more than Him, is the way either never 
to enjoy, or to be soon deprived of it, or else 
to find thyself deceived by it. 
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“ Receipts” next week. 





We give below a copy of a bill introduced 
into the House of Representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania, by a person of the name of Blair, from 
Centre county, intended to prevent the emigra- 
tion of free coloured persons into this State, 

Should the time ever arrive, as we doubt 
not in the gradual spread of light and know. 
ledge, it will, when this community can ad- 
vance a valid claim to being Christian, not 
merely by profession, but in practical obedi- 
ence to the law of Christ, it will be a matter 
of astonishment, that any one occupying the 
station of a legislator in it, could have been 
found willing deliberately to propose the en- 
actment of a law, the operation of which 
must inevitably deprive his unoffending and 
helpless fellow beings, of some of the dearest 
of the few rights which cruelly and avarice 
have spared to them; and to inflict on them 
aggravated evils, as penalties for the colour of 
the skin with which it has pleased their Maker 
to invest them. So plainly has the Divine 
Author of Christianity stamped upon it the 
essential character of love and universal benev- 
olence, and so inseparably are these virtues 
connected with all the relative duties of man, 
as enjoined for fulfilling the moral law, that 
we may unhesitatingly decide, such a_prohi- 


THE FRIEND 


ment ; which in proportion as their authority 
is held paramount and respected, must un- 
avoidably secure the interests and rights of 
every one, let his station in society be what it 
may. 

But in the competition for political supre- 
macy, and in the servile imitation of political 
partizans, the requisitions of this higher law 
are either altogether overlooked, or unhesita- 
tingly set at nought and derided, as unworthy 
the consideration of statesmen. While pro- 
fessing to be the disciples of Christ, and 
claiming to be the champions of the rights of 
man, these boasted patriots nevertheless un- 
blushingly repudiate the idea of submitting 
their schemes to the test of Christian morality, 
and openly disregard and trample on the lib- 
erties of thousands of their countrymen who 
are equally entitled to their enjoyment as 
themselves. Both these glaring inconsisten- 
cies conclusively show, that little can be ex- 
pected from such a source, but what is radi- 
cally vicious and corrupt. Especially is this 
the case in almost everything relating to the 
rights of the coloured people, when placed in 
opposition to the arrogant claims, or the sup- 
posed interest of the whites. Even many who 
upon most other subjects, appear capable and 
willing to estimate the obligations of Christian 
principles, when they come to speak or to act 
upon matters deeply affecting this oppressed 
and defenceless people, seem at once to have 
their perceptions of right and wrong distorted 
or obscured, and reject the obligation to act 
towards them according to the injunction of 
the Saviour, “* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” 

There has evidently been a determination 
for some years on the part of slaveholders, 


and to endeavour by threats and intimidation 
to extort from them such concessions as will 
enable them to preserve their unrighteous sys- 
‘tem, and to retain in their grasp the power 
they have so long exercised in the Govern- 
ment; and notwithstanding the reiterated boasts 
on the part of what are called the free S:ates, 
| of their attachment to liberty, and their desire 
\10 see it enjoyed by all mankind, many of 
| them, on different occasions, have msnilested 
a strong disposition to succumb to the tyranny 
| which menaces them, and led on by politicians 
anxious to purchase the support of the South, 
jare making one retrograde movement alter 





bition as that proposed, or anything savouring | another, until it is to be feared that in the 


of its spirit, however covered by a profession 
of protecting or promoting the interest of the 
community, to be wholly unworthy of, and op- 
posed to, the expanded and enlightened spirit of 
Christian philanthropy, which always prompts 
to actions of kindness and justice towards all 
men. 

It cannot be doubted that every community 
has the right to enact such measures as will 
subserve the welfare of its citizens, and for 
this purpose the legislature is clothed by them 
with the needful power ; but it is a most short- 
sighted, or indeed a blind policy, which would 
attempt to effect this only legitimate object of 
legislation, by violating the plain principles of 
the Gospel as laid down in the New Tesia- 


scramble for popularity and preferment, the 
rights of the poor blacks, as restored and 
guaranteed to them by our forefathers, will be 
entirely sacrificed. 

We cannot but regard the proposed law for 
prohibiting the emigration of negroes and mu- 
lattoes into our State, uncalled for as it is, as 
a movement of this character, and one which 
while directly opposed to justice and humanity, 
would, if carried into effect, necessarily greatly 
prejudice the true interests of the whole com- 
munity. We cannot believe that the project 
will be sanctioned by our legislature ; but nev- 
ertheless, it is the duty of all who are desirous 
to preserve the statute-book of Pennsylvania 
from so great disgrace as threatens it, to exert 
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themselves to obtain a decided expression o 
the citizens against the act, so that there may 
be no ground for the members at Harrisburg, 
to suppose that the community is indifferent 
or disposed to acquiesce in the movement. 

A remonstrance against the passage of the 
law has been prepared, which will be supplied 
to any one who will interest himself in procur- 
ing signatures, on application at Friends’ book- 
store, at No, 84 Mulberry street. We hope 
that Friends generally will take pains to cir. 
culate them, and when signed, have them for. 
warded to suitable members of the legislature. 


‘An Act to Prohibit the Emigration of Ne- 
groes and Mulattoes into this Common. 
wealth, 


“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, 
and it is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the same, That from and after the passage of 
this act it shall not be lawful for any negro or 
mulatto to come into or settle in this Common- 
wealth ; and any négro or negroes, mulatto or 
mulattoes so coming, immigrating or moving 
into this State, for the purpose of settling 
therein, shall be liable to an imprisonment of 
not less than two or more than nine months, 
upon conviction thereof. 

‘Sec. 2. That any person or persons em- 
ploying or otherwise encouraging any such 
negro or mulatto to emigrate into, settle, or 
remain within the bounds of this Common. 
wealth, shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than fifty or more than one hundred dollars, 
to be recovered as other fines of like amount 
are recoverable. 


** Sec. 3. That such fine or fines so recov- 


to increase in their demands on the free States, |€red shall be paid into the treasury of the 


| proper county, until demanded by the over- 
seers of the poor of the township to which the 
| offence or offences enumerated in the foregoing 
| sections of this act shall have been committed, 
| who shall apply it to the use and comfort of 
| the poor in their charge. 

| “Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the over- 
| seers of the poor in the different townships, 
| wards or boroughs of this Commonwealth, to 
make information and prosecute to conviction 
all persons violating the second and third sec- 
tions of this act; and any overseer of the poor 
who shall knowingly neglect or refuse so to 
make information as aforesaid, shall be liable 
to the fine imposed by the second section of 
this act.” 





Diep, at their residence, in Haverford, on Fourth- 
day, the 21st inst., Saran Garricurs, aged 84 years; 
and on Sixth-day, the 23rd inst., her husband, Samvet 
GarricuEs, aged nearly 80; both of them for many 
years useful and beloved members and overseers of 
Radnor Monthly Meeting. Having long and faithfully 
laboured in the support of the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of the religious Society to which they 
were firmly attached, they are now as a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season, we humbly trust, through re- 
deeming love and mercy, gathered into the garner of 
eternal rest and peace, 
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